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The  memoirs  of  Shoshana  cried  out  to  be  written  --  they  are 
my  first  effort  to  uncover  an  unspeakable  past. 


Introduction 


Even  as  a  girl,  growing  up  in  an  ethnic  neighborhood  of 
Montreal,  I  was  aware  that  World  War  II  had  a  shattering  effect 
upon  the  world.  My  parents  and  their  friends  had  lost  most  of 
their  families.  Those  who  had  miraculously  survived  were  haunted 
by  memories  and  confused  by  the  brutality  they  had  felt.  They 
questioned  the  callousness  of  the  deity  whose  very  existence  they 
sometimes  doubted. 


Both  my  parents  were  survivors.  They  had  met  after  the  war. 
Exhausted,  bitter,  they  began  a  new  life  in  a  displaced  persons 
camp  in  Germany.  Like  most  Jews  who  survived  the  camps,  they  had 
no  place  to  go  and  no  choice  but  to  press  on.  My  mother,  her 
health  permanently  shattered  by  the  camps,  passed  away  at  a 
relatively  young  age.  Later,  my  father  remarried,  in  Israel,  a 
woman  named  Shoshana  (formerly  Rosa)  and  they  achieved  the  old 
age  they  had  never  expected  to  attain.  Still  haunted,  nervous, 
pained  they  needed  to  do  what  the  other  survivors  needed  to  do  -- 
to  testify,  to  make  an  account.  To  ease  their  burden  and  to  help 
them  pass  the  long  winter,  I  suggested  that  they  write  their 
memoirs.  This,  they  quickly  did,  and  with  some  courage.  I 
forced  myself  to  translate  them. 
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I  have  translated  her  memoirs  from  their  original  Yiddish, 
remaining  as  faithful  as  possible  to  Shoshana's  plain  narrative 
form  of  expression..  These  are  the  memoirs  of  Shoshana  Gomerov 
Gottdank.  Shoshana  and  my  father,  Israel  met  in  their  old  age, 
married  and  spent  the  latter  part  of  their  lives  together.  They 
shared  their  old  age,  caring  for  each  other  and  supporting  each 
other  under  the  weight  of  their  difficult  memories.  In  her 
memoirs,  Shoshana  looks  back  at  her  life,  her  lost  home,  six 
children,  husband,  and  mother,  and  wants  her  story  to  remain. 

Shoshana  came  from  a  rural  town,  where  she  enjoyed  a  stable 
though  hard-working  life.  Like  so  many  survivors,  she  looks  back 
at  the  pre-holocaust  world  as  a  golden  time.  The  Israel  poet, 
Abraham  Sutckever  himself  a  survivor  of  the  camps,  describes  this 
world  as  if  it  were  seen  through  a  "green  aquarium,  visible  but 
colored  and  distorted,  so  close,  yet  inpenetrable ,  as  though  a 
glass  wall  where  haunting  forms  exist.  Shoshana's  village, 

Droye,  is  painted  as  if  through  that  aquarium  glass;  remote, 
beloved,  near  and  yet  untouchable. 

Shoshana,  as  a  Jewish  woman  of  her  time,  was  literate.  Her 
writing  is  touched  by  the  influences  of  her  time.  Romantic 
novels  were  commonly  by  women  and  her  addresses  to  "my  dear 
reader"  and  metaphonic  language  are  a  reflection  of  this 
influence.  Otherwise,  her  narrative  is  a  straight  forward 
testimonial,  an  unburdening  of  what  she  would  not  allow  to  be 
forgotten. 
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Shoshana's  memoirs  describe  the  events  in  the  life  of  an 
ordinary  woman  --  a  woman  who  would  have  been  content  to  work 
hard  and  devote  her  life  to  her  family. 

Throughout  the  memoirs  her  life  is  punctuated  by  different 

authority  figures  sending  her  from  one  place  to  another.  She 

meekly  obeys  and  accepts  authority  until  she  is  at  last  in 

Israel.  There  at  last  she  finds  she  can  speak  up  and  create  a 

life  for  herself.  In  the  Brittish  camps,  the  Jews  suddenly 

realize  they  cannot  rely  on  authorities  of  any  kind  to  look  out 

for  them.  Shoshana  describes  a  scene  in  a  British  camp  in 

% 

Cypress  where  the  Jews  begin  to  resist. 

Shoshana  like  most  of  the  Jews  from  the  villages  of 
Lithuania  and  Poland  lived  a  Jewish  life.  The  seasons  of  the 
year  were  measured  by  the  Jewish  holy  days  and  even  in  the 
ghettos  and  the  camps  continuity  was  maintained  by  keeping  to  the 
holidays  and  religious  laws.  The  Germans  too  knew  this  and  very 
cruelly  timed  purges  and  killings  to  coincide  with  holy  days. 

These  memoirs  are  the  memories  of  an  ordinary  woman  about 
lesser  known  camps.  She  is  not  literary  in  her  descriptions  and 
this  makes  them  in  a  way  all  the  more  powerful.  She  holds  on  to 
hope  as  long  as  she  has  anyone  from  her  family  with  her  and  when 
she  is  alone  the  endurance  is  a  simple  physical  continuity. 
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Introduction 


My  story  is  the  story  of  a  large  family  that  was  broken  like 
a  tree  cut  off  at  its  trunk.  This  tree  had  six  beautiful 
branches  that  grew  and  blossomed  but,  suddenly,  the  branches  were 
chopped  off,  one  by  one.  The  tree  remained,  bare  and  forlorn. 

You  will  ask  how  this  happened.  My  dear  readers,  I  will  tell  you 
what  happened  to  my  family  as  it  happened. 

I  was  born  in  a  small  town  near  Vilna.  The  town  was  called 
Droysk.  It  was  located  between  two  bigger  towns,  Breslev,  the 
other  Droye.  My  town  was  not  a  big  town;  about  a  thousand 
families  but  it  was  truly  a  Jewish  town,  for  in  our  town  there 
was  not  a  single  Christian  family.  The  people  continued  to  work 
the  land  as  they  had  for  generations. 

My  great  grandfather  was  the  head  of  the  town  and  all  the 
land  that  surrounded  the  town  was  his.  He  had  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  was,  as  we  in  Israel  say  today,  a  patriarch. 
When  he  died  he  divided  up  most  his  land  for  his  children,  some 
for  his  friends.  By  doing  this  he  provided  a  living  for  all.  I 
was  the  fifth  generation  of  my  family  to  be  in  my  home  town. 

Our  town  was  beautiful.  There  was  a  beautiful  deep  river 
that  was  useful  for  commerce.  After  Passover,  the  workmen  used 
to  transport  goods  for  export  on  the  river,  which  went  all  the 
way  through  Droye  and  then  went  under  a  big  bridge  and  into 
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another  river,  a  workable  waterway  up  to  Riga.  There  was  also  a 
handsome  train  station  that  had  three  trains  going  to  Vilna. 

This  is  what  our  town  had  to  offer  and  for  our  family  it  was 
a  wonderful  place.  There  were  wonderful  synagogues,  businesses 
and  a  school  where  they  taught  the  children  Polish.  Other 
children  studied  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  and  still  other  families 
sent  their  children  to  the  Yeshiva.  While  it  was  a  religious 
town  people  were  not  too  fanatical.  The  emphasis  was  on  culture. 
Parents  sent  their  children  to  the  bigger  towns  if  they  wanted 
their  children  to  study  further.  Some  went  to  Riga  to  study 
higher  subjects,  still  others  went  to  Vilna.  A  son  of  one  of  my 
older  brothers  went  to  study  in  the  Yeshiva  and  he  practiced  as  a 
Rov  until  the  second  world  war.  Another  of  my  brother's  sons 
became  a  teacher.  He  was  the  only  one  who  ran  away  into  Russia 
from  Hitler  and  he  is  now  in  Israel.  He  has  taught  here  in 
Israel  at  Ramat  Gan  for  twenty  five  years,  but  now  he  too  is  an 
old  man,  retired,  sick. 

So,  my  dear  readers,  I've  given  you  some  background  about  m^ 
home  town,  but  I  could  tell  you  so  much  more  about  this  town, 
about  how  it  blossomed  with  wonderful  fields  all  around.  It  was 
so  beautiful  in  the  summer  time,  in  the  fields  where  we  Jews 
worked  and  had  our  fill  of  good  things. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  you  some  things  about  myself.  My  mothei 
became  a  young  widow  after  my  father  died.  He  was  still  a  youni 
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man  when  he  died,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  My  parents  had  six 
children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  My  father  lived  to  see 
his  oldest  son  married  two  years  before  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
I.  When  World  War  I  broke  out,  the  second  son  went  away  to  war 
and  was  killed.  In >1917,  the  Russian  revolution  took  place  and 
our  land  became  the  territory  of  White  Russia.  Then  the  Russians 
began  to  fight  with  the  Poles.  In  1921,  Russia  lost  Poland  and 
we  remained  under  Polish  rule.  Those  were  very  bad  times.  After 
that  war  there  was  a  period  of  terrible  sickness,  especially 
typhoid,  which  was  the  cause  of  my  father's  death. 

% 

My  mother  remained  at  home  with  three  girls  and  one 
unmarried  son.  In  his  twenty-fifth  year  my  brother  got  married 
and  left  our  house.  Then  my  oldest  sister  became  a  bride,  but 
because  the  groom  was  very  far  from  our  town  he  sent  back  the 
marriage  contract.  My  sister  took  this  very  much  to  heart  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three  she  died. 

My  mother,  my  youngest  sister  and  I  remained  alone  in  our 
home  but  life  wasn't  easy.  My  mother  wept  a  great  deal.  She  was 
with  two  grown  children  and  she  grieved  over  the  young  man  who 
had  died.  I  was  17  years  old  then  and  everything  was  on  my 
shoulders.  We  could  no  longer  work  our  land  ourselves  and  we  had 
to  get  a  peasant.  He  took  half  of  the  crop  in  exchange  for  his 
work.  Then  when  my  younger  brother  got  married,  his  wife  asked 
why  he  didn't  take  his  inheritance.  He  knew  he  couldn't  do  that 
because  he  still  had  a  mother  and  sisters;  however,  she  didn't 


. 
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leave  him  alone.  That's  how  it  is  with  inheritors.  There  was  no 
alternative  but  we  had  to  divide  our  land. 

By  that  time  I  was  already  going  around  with  a  young  man. 

We  had  been  going  together  for  about  four  years  in  school  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  we  married.  He  was  an  intelligent,  educated 
man.  He  was  a  boot  maker  by  trade.  After  he  married  he  came  to 
live  in  our  house.  My  mother  liked  him  very  much  and  he  showed 
her  a  great  deal  of  respect.  She  was  a  good  mother  to  everybody, 
even  for  strangers. 

So  our  lives  progressed.  A  year  after  my  marriage  I  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  My  mother  and  my  sister  loved  the  grandchild  so 
much  that  they  were  closer  to  him  than  even  I  was.  Then  I  had  my 
second  son  and  my  sister  got  married.  She  married  out  of  the 
town,  about  40  kilometers  away,  so  I  remained  in  the  house  with 
my  mother,  husband  and  two  sons.  My  mother  nursed  my  children 
and  I  was  in  charge  of  the  whole  household  and  all  its 
responsibilities.  Since  my  husband  didn't  know  about  farming  he 
worked  in  his  trade.  When  his  seasonal  work  came  I  helped  him  at 
night  as  well. 

My  husband  and  I  lived  a  happy  married  life.  In  fact,  our 
real  love  began  after  our  marriage.  Before  our  marriage  our  love 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  secret  because  his  parents,  in  those 
days,  wanted  their  son  to  have  a  rich  bride  and  so,  our  love  was 
discouraged.  But  after  we  were  married,  we  could  let  our  love 
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grow  openly  and  while  I  was  not  too  rich  but  I  proved  to  be  a 
capable  bride.  My  husband  hadn't  wanted  to  sell  himself  for 
money.  He  told  his  parents  "I  will  marry  Reiske  because  I  love 
her"  and  his  parents  didn't  dare  refuse  him.  But  later  they  too 
were  happy  and  everyone  was  envious  of  our  good  fortune.  My 
mother  especially  drew  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  my  children. 

In  this  way  we  lived  happily  until  1939.  Then  the  war  broke 
out  in  Germany  and  Poland.  The  Germans  invaded  Poland  and  then 
the  Russians  took  our  land  over  because,  until  1921,  White  (non 
Communist)  Russia  had  been  theirs.  Times  under  the  Russians 
weren't  the  way  it  had  been  under  Poland.  They  began  to 
collectivize  the  farms  and  wouldn't  let  us  pray  in  our 
synagogues . 

First  I  should  tell  you  that  by  1940  I  had  given  birth  to  my 
sixth  child.  I  had  three  little  girls  and  three  boys.  My  oldest 
child  was  twelve  when  the  Russians  came.  At  that  point  our  lives 
turned  bad.  First  of  all  they  wanted  to  make  our  lovely  town 
into  a  "Kolchoz"  and  they  began  to  take  everything  away.  Those 
who  had  three,  four  cows  or  more,  were  left  with  one  and  from 
that  one  we  had  to  give  away  more  than  half  of  the  milk.  So  we 
were  under  the  Russians'  rule  about  two  years,  until  1941,  when 
Russia  went  to  war  against  Germany.  Then  the  big  fire  began  to 
burn  the  world. 


When  the  Russians  fled  they  didn't  want  to  leave  anything 
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for  the  Germans,  so  they  dropped  eighteen  bombs  that  destroyed 
our  factories.  The  Germans  had  already  killed  many  people  in  the 
surrounding  towns.  Then  they  came  to  our  town,  which  was  not  far 
from  the  Russian  border.  The  Russians  destroyed  the  big  bridge 

that  spanned  the  border.  The  destruction  of  the  bridge  over 

Dangova  was  a  blow  to  the  Germans  because  they  had  to  get  across 
the  river  which  was  twelve  kilimoters  away  from  Droye .  The 
Russians  blew  up  the  big  bridge  and  the  Germans  couldn't  get 
across . 

The  Germans  turned  our  world  upside  down.  They  came  and 
took  all  the  young  men  to  work  at  the  bridge.  They  forced  them 
to  work  on  small  bridges  and  boats  to  take  them  across  the  border 
to  Russia.  They  put  the  men  to  hard  labor,  exhausting  them  by 
making  them  carry  huge  weights  up  the  steep  hill.  When  the  men 
came  back  we  could  hardly  recognize  them,  but  we  thanked  God  that 

they  had  come  back  alive.  We  had  lost  our  first  victim,  Shmuel 

Barun,  who  had  a  wife  and  two  children. 

There  we  stayed  in  our  birthplace  for  eight  months  of  fear. 
We  knew  they  had  already  destroyed  many  towns  and  we  were 
awaiting  our  turn.  By  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Germans  had 
come,  and  each  time  they  demanded  our  gold  and  our  watches. 

Every  day  they  took  more  and  more. 

One  Friday,  a  bitter  and  dark  day,  before  Sabbath  and  time 
to  light  candles,  the  head  of  Yudenrat  (Jewish  self-government) 
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came  in  and  told  us  "Jews,  run  wherever  you  can  because  the 
Germans  are  coming  to  kill  us  all."  My  mother  and  I  took  the 
small  children.  My  mother  took  Esther,  the  oldest  girl,  and  I 
went  with  my  sons.  We  ran  to  a  Christian  and  asked  him  to  let  us 
in.  The  Christian's  wife  knew  me  well  and  said,  "I  pity  you  and 
your  children  but  I'm  afraid  of  the  neighbors.  For  now,  go  and 
hide  in  the  bathroom  in  the  courtyard."  We  went  there  and  sat 
there  all  night.  I  was  still  nursing  my  smallest  child.  I 
pressed  him  to  my  breast  so  that  he  would  be  silent.  Just  before 
dawn  the  woman  came  to  us  and  brought  us  a  can  of  warm  milk  and 
coals  to  warm  up  the  children.  She  told  us,  "I  cannot  keep  you 
any  longer.  You  must  go  farther." 

We  then  went  to  a  reputable,  wealthy  person  who  had  an 
orchard  where  there  was  another  bath  chamber.  My  husband  went  to 
him  and  told  him  "My  wife  and  children  are  sitting  in  your 
bathroom."  The  man  said,  "Come  into  my  kitchen  instead."  So  we 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  warmed  up.  He  kept  us  there  three  days 
and  then  he  went  to  Breslow  to  hear  if  all  was  quiet.  He  came 
back  and  told  us  it  was  peaceful,  so  we  went  home.  When  we 
returned  home  though  we  found  that  the  peasants  had  robbed  us  of 
everything . 

So  there  we  were,  still  in  our  town  but  living  in  fear,  day 
and  night,  just  waiting  for  our  deaths. 


In  the  third  month,  March  of  1941,  the  Gestapo  came  and  told 
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us,  "Pack  everything  that  you  have.  We  have  orders  that  all  the 
peasants  from  the  town  should  come  with  their  sleighs  and  wagons 
and  remove  the  whole  village."  As  we  left  our  little  kitten 
followed  behind  us.  She  meowed  as  if  she  were  going  to  cry.  As 
we  travelled  from  our  house  the  little  kitten  followed  along  and 
wouldn't  lower  her  eyes  from  us.  She  looked  straight  at  us  as  if 
to  say,  "What  do  those  murderers  have  against  us?" 

*  *  * 


We  travelled  for  two  days  until  we  came  to  the  first  ghetto. 

I 

The  town  was  called  Vitch.  They  gathered  the  people  together 
from  all  the  villages  into  this  ghetto.  I  came  to  this  ghetto 
with  a  family  that  was  no  longer  so  large.  It  included  me,  my 
husband,  six  children  and  a  mother  and  two  brothers  with  their 
families.  My  sister  lived  in  another  town.  She  also  came  into 
the  same  ghetto  so  our  whole  family  was  together. 

It  was  already  almost  Passover  and  everybody  had  brought 
some  produce  from  home.  We  found  a  large  oven  and  I  baked 
matzos  for  everybody.  In  our  home  for  forty  years  our  family  had 
baked  matzohs  for  the  whole  town  and  so  I  knew  how  to  do  this. 

All  the  others  in  the  ghetto  still  didn't  want  to  eat  "chometz." 

And  so  we  struggled  for  several  months  in  the  ghetto. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  SS  came  and  took  away  many  of  the  men, 

and  amongst  those  men  were  my  husband  and  my  oldest  son,  who  was 
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thirteen.  I  remained  behind  with  my  smaller  children  and  my  old 
mother.  The  little  bit  of  food  that  we  had  brought  along  from 
home  was  running  out  and  the  authorities  in  the  ghetto  could  help 
us  very  little.  What  could  I  do? 

Then  my  second  son  Moishele  who  was  eleven  told  me,  "Mama,  I 
will  sneak  out  of  the  ghetto  and  will  find  old  shoes.  I  will  cut 
the  leather  up  and  carve  wooden  soles  to  make  clogs."  That  is 
what  he  did.  He  found  a  cobbler,  took  the  little  bits  of  leather 
that  had  fallen  off  and  started  to  make  shoes. 

Everybody  was  amazed  that  a  boy  like  him  should  make  and 
sell  shoes.  What  they  could  they  gave  him  and  he  became  my 
supporter.  This  situation  lasted  until  before  Rosh  Hashana. 

Then  my  mother  became  weaker  and  weaker. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  August  they  had  cut  our  rations. 
I  told  my  sister  "We  must  sneak  out  of  the  ghetto  and  go  to  the 
village.  Maybe  we  can  find  some  work  cutting  corn  for  the 
peasants."  She  agreed  and  answered  "Come,  let  us  go."  So  early 
in  the  morning  we  left  the  ghetto  and  came  to  a  peasant  and  asked 
him  if  he  needed  someone  to  cut  the  corn.  He  answered  "Jews 
can't  cut  corn."  We  replied  that  in  our  village  we  had  our  own 
land  and  had  done  farm  work.  He  agreed  to  take  us  on.  We  cut 
corn  all  week  and  in  return  he  have  us  fifty  kilo  corn.  We  were 
pleased  that  we  would  have  food  for  our  children  for  my  sister 
too  had  beautiful  daughters.  We  brought  the  corn  home  and  then 
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snuck  out  of  the  ghetto  again.  Outside  the  ghetto  there  was  a 
mill  where  I  took  the  corn  and  had  it  ground  up.  In  the  kitchen 
in  the  ghetto  we  made  bread  and  my  little  son  Moishe  continued  to 
work  as  well. 

This  situation  lasted  until  a  few  days  before  Rosh  Hashana. 
Then  my  mother  couldn't  get  out  of  bed  any  more.  Her  mind  was 
still  clear  but  she  couldn't  function  as  she  had  at  home. 

All  of  a  sudden,  again,  the  head  of  the  Yudenrat  came  in  and 
told  us  that  everybody  who  could  should  flee  because  the  gestapo 
was  coming  to  surround  us.  What  was  I  to  do?  My  mother  was 
lying  there,  struggling.  But  she  understood  and  she  instructed 
me,  "Take  your  children  and  run  with  them  because  everybody  else 
is  fleeing."  My  Moishele  ran  out  with  a  lot  of  the  men,  and  I 
took  my  four  smaller  children  and  ran  in  the  direction  everybody 
was  running.  We  went  into  a  small  forest  not  far  from  the  ghetto 
and  sat  there  all  day.  Before  dark  we  gave  a  peasant  some  money 
to  find  out  what  was  happening  in  the  ghetto.  He  returned  to 
tell  us  that  it  was  peaceful,  so  we  returned. 

My  mother  still  recognized  me  when  we  returned  but  she  spoke 
weakly.  It  was  just  before  Rosh  Hashana.  The  next  day  my 
mother's  dying  words  were.  "I  am  happy  that  you  are  here  at  my 
death,  but  where  is  my  grandson  Noah  and  my  son-in-law?  And  so 
she  passed  into  eternity  on  the  first  day  of  Rosh  Hashona  and  I 
didn't  know  where  my  Moishe  was.  I  cried  out  "What  can  I  do  now, 
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my  Moishele  is  not  here,  my  older  son  isn't  here  and  I  don't  know 
where  my  Moishele  is!"  But  God  helped  me  and  Moishele  came  back. 

•k  -k  k  k 

In  this  way  we  remained  in  the  first  ghetto  until  after  Rosh 
Hashona.  Then  the  Gestapo  came  again  and  gave  an  order  that  we 
must  leave  this  ghetto.  We  were  to  ask  the  peasants  to  come 
again  with  their  horses  and  wagons  and  to  take  us.  I  was  alone 
with  my  five  children.  I  didn't  have  my  mother  any  more  and  my 
husband  and  my  oldest  son  who  were  taken  earlier  were  also  gone. 

Next  they  took  us  to  a  second  ghetto  called  Svitchan.  They 
had  killed  all  the  Jews  of  that  town  already.  It  was  very  close 
to  a  town  where  there  was  a  place  called  Polygon.  This  was  where 
we  had  been  told  they  had  shot  thousands  of  Jews.  They  took  us 
there  as  well  but  they  didn't  kill  us.  Instead  they  pressed  on 
with  their  plans  to  keep  us  struggling. 

In  the  ghetto  there  were  lots  of  Jews  but  very  few  houses  to 
hold  us.  Many  of  us  were  in  the  synagogue.  There  we  lay  on  the 
floor  and  there  was  nothing  to  eat.  Typhoid  fever  broke  out. 
Again  my  little  son  Moishe  had  begun  to  make  the  wooden  shoes, 
but  all  the  children  became  sick  from  the  typhoid.  There  was  a 
little  hospital  in  the  ghetto  and  there  they  took  all  five  of  my 
children.  But  God  still  had  some  pity,  and  they  recovered  a 
quarantine  for  ten  days.  After  that  I  had  them  with  me  again. 
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One  day  the  Yudenrat  called  me  in.  They  said  the 
authorities  told  them  that  my  husband  was  in  the  town  Demenshin.- 
We  found  a  peasant  from  Shvinchan  and  payed  him  to  find  his 
address.  They  said  "Go  to  him,  he  is  living  outside  of  the 
ghetto" .  I  went  to  him  and  when  I  got  there  he  told  me  that  he 
had  no  money  but  that  he  could  give  me  food.  I  was  happy,  for 
that  was  better  than  money.  It  was  a  miracle,  but  my  husband 
couldn't  rest  where  he  was  knowing  I  was  alone  with  five  small 
children.  (He  still  didn't  know  that  my  mother  was  at  her 
eternal  rest.)  He  snuck  out  and  came  to  live  with  me  and  my 
children  were  happy  to  have  their  father  back. 

Then  it  was  cold,  winter  was  coming  and  what  were  we  to  do? 
We  needed  fuel  to  heat  the  oven.  My  son  Moishe  was  a  very 
capable  child  and  could  do  everything  as  if  he  were  grown.  He 

found  some  tin  and  made  a  little  oven  for  us  with  a  chimney  to 

let  the  smoke  out  of  the  window.  We  found  bits  of  wood  and  it 
was  warm  for  my  children.  I  was  still  hoping  that  I  would  be 
able  to  save  them  from  the  murderers. 

In  that  way,  we  remained  in  the  ghetto  all  winter  until  just 
before  Passover.  Then  rumors  came  around  that  they  would  take  us 
to  the  Vilna  ghetto.  I  still  didn't  know  where  my  older  son, 
Noah,  was  but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  in  the  Vilna  ghetto.  He 
had  struggled  a  great  deal  there.  He  didn't  have  food  and 

couldn't  walk  any  more.  I  remembered  that  at  home  he  could  fix 


rubber  galoshes.  Though  he  was  weak  he  found  some  old  rubber  and 
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benzene  and  began  to  fix  old  galoshes.  This  way  he  earned  some 
money  and  some  bread  and  slowly  he  became  a  little  stronger.  He 
could  go  out  into  the  street  within  the  ghetto  but  he  could  not 
go  outside  the  ghetto  because  the  Gestapo  had  surrounded  it  very 
tightly . 

Once  we  heard  that  they  were  going  to  take  people  from 
Shvintsan  ghetto  away  from  Vilna.  My  son  wanted  to  stay  with  us 
and  said  that  his  parents  were  also  from  the  Shvintsan  ghetto. 

And  he  asked  that  he  should  also  go  with  us  since  he  was  all 

alone.  The  Jewish  police  came  to  Shvintsan  with  papers  on  which 
they  had  everybody's  names  and  rode  into  the  Vilna  Ghetto.  They 
took  my  two  brothers,  the  older  one  with  his  son  who  did  not  stay 

with  my  family.  There  were  still  others  who  didn't  have  any 

families  who  left. 

*  *  * 

They  took  us  by  night  into  the  Vilna  ghetto  and  there  they 
shot  thousands  of  us,  including  my  brothers  and  their  families. 
There,  in  the  Vilna  ghetto,  we  were  closer  to  death  than  to  life. 
Every  day  the  Gestapo  came  and  gave  orders,  commanding  each  time 
that  on  a  given  day  they  needed  to  take  another  thousand  people 
away.  What  could  we  do?  Such  was  the  violence  that  took  place 
in  the  ghetto.  First  they  took  the  old  and  the  sick  and  they 
killed  them.  We  the  younger  ones  went  to  work  outside  ghetto.  I 
still  had  all  but  one  of  my  children  and  now  I  had  my  husband 
back  and  my  husbands 's  parents.  My  Moishe  became  a  shoe-maker  in 
the  ghetto  and  kept  us  going  with  some  bread.  People  were  amazed 
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that  a  boy  of  eleven  should  work  so  hard  until  late  at  night.  I 
used  to  beg  him  "Go  my  child  and  sleep"  and  he  would  answer,  "The 
man  needs  these  shoes  at  night  to  work  and  we  will  have  a  piece 
of  bread. 

Thus  we  remained  in  the  Vilna  ghetto  for  several  months. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  Germans  ran  in  and  commanded  "Everybody  out. 
You  may  take  what  you  have  1 " 

I  began  to  rush  around,  parting  with  everyone  and  thinking 
they  were  taking  us  to  our  death.  What  could  we  do?  Everybody 
ran  out  but  we  didn't  know  where  to. 

They  had  taken  us  into  a  big  courtyard.  There  was  a  big 
house  and  everyone  was  brought  in.  There  were  many  rooms  and  we 
laid  on  the  floor.  They  kept  us  there  for  ten  days.  At  night 
they  took  people  out  and  brought  them  down  into  a  cellar  but  they 
never  came  back  again.  That  place  was  called  Droshe. 

After  ten  days  the  Gestapo  came  and  sent  us  out  again. 
Everybody  cried  and  started  to  fall  one  over  the  other  and  we 
clung  to  each  other,  saying  our  farewells,  crying  and  asking 
"Where  is  God?"  But  the  Gestapo  shouted  out  and  we  went  out  into 
the  street  and  stood  in  rows  of  five.  We  were  asked  to  go.  We 
came  to  the  station  where  there  was  a  big  train  with  many  wagons 
and  into  every  wagon  they  pushed  about  200  of  us  to  each  wagon. 
They  gave  us  very  little  cans  with  preserved  food  but  nobody 
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wanted  to  eat.  We  took  these  cans  and  set  them  up  so  we  could 
have  privacy  for  the  toilet  but  there  was  no  way  to  throw 
anything  away.  We  lay  pressed  together,  one  against  the  other 
with  our  small  children.  My  youngest  child  was  a  little  boy 
then,  two  and  a  half  years  old. 

We  traveled  this  way  for  four  days.  When  the  train  stopped 
I  was  expecting  death,  but  instead  they  took  us  to  a  camp  in 
Estonia  called  Divarera.  There  were  thousands  of  Jews  there.  In 
the  camp  I  met  my  older  brother's  son  who  had  studied  in  the 
Yeshiva  before  the  war.  He  was  a  Rov.  I  was  so  happy  to  see  him 
and  he  was  glad  too,  but  then  they  separated  us  to  different 
camps  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

They  took  us  next  to  a  camp  Vivienka  which  was  located  near 
a  forest.  There  were  no  barracks,  and  it  was  September,  just 
before  the  holidays.  The  camp  leader  of  the  Gestapo  came.  They 
had  brought  ready-made  barracks  and  made  us  put  them  together 
ourselves.  First  we  made  the  kitchen  so  that  there  should  be 
meals  from  the  small  amount  of  food  that  they  gave  us.  My 
children  were  hungry  but  I  couldn't  help  them.  When  the  kitchen 
was  working  and  I  gathered  together  a  little  bit  of  potato  peels. 
I  washed  them  well  and  I  had  brought  from  the  Vilna  ghetto  a 
frying  pan  and  a  pot.  I  made  a  fire  outside.  The  camp  head  was 
there.  I  cooked  the  potato  peels,  and  squeezed  them  out  and 
baked  them  for  my  children.  They  said  "Mama,  whatever  we  can 
make  is  good  enough  as  long  as  they  don't  kill  us".  The  children 
knew  all  about  what  Hitler  was  doing. 
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When  the  camp  was  ready  they  started  to  send  us  to  work.  I 
remember  it  well.  First  they  took  us  to  a  wood.  The  men  had  cut 
down  the  trees  and  two  women  had  to  tiike  the  tree  trunks,  one  in 
front  and  the  other  from  behind.  The  trunks  were  thick  and  we 
carried  them  out  of  the  woods  on  our  shoulders.  A  Vilna  rabbi 
who  was  working  with  us  told  us  "You  know,  today  is  Yom  Kippur" . 
We  stopped  and  prayed  'Nila.'  He  prayed  ending  the  fast.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  this  looked,  the  very  trees  were  weeping  for 
our  misfortune. 

When  winter  came  they  took  us  to  another  spot.  This  was  a 
quarry  where  we  were  forced  to  cut  hunks  of  stone.  A  man  chopped 
up  the  stone  and  below  there  was  a  wagon.  We  had  to  fill  the 
wagon  with  stone.  There  was  a  hard  frost.  I  came  from  work  and 
my  small  son  said  to  me  as  I  came  into  the  camp  "Mama,  I  saved 
the  bread  that  we  had  for  everyone."  I  asked  him,  "Son  why 
haven't  you  eaten?"  He  understood  our  fate  and  answered  "You  are 
hungry  mother.  Here,  you  eat." 

Once,  when  I  was  walking  back  from  work,  under  armed  escort 
I  saw  a  dog  coming  toward  us  carrying  a  bone.  I  thought  how  much 
I  wanted  the  bone  for  my  children  but  I  was  afraid  that  if  I 
tried  to  get  it  the  guard  would  beat  me,  so  I  waited  and  when  the 
dog  came,  in  fear,  I  grabbed  the  bone  and  hid  it  under  my 
clothes.  I  was  terrified  I  would  be  caught  but  when  I  got  back  I 
made  soup  for  my  children.  They  were  happy. 
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Time  was  not  standing  still  but  our  misfortune  remained. 
Winter  passed  and  we  were  still  in  the  camp.  Until  the  month  of 
August,  just  about  Tishabov.  I  came  from  work  and  my  Moishe  came 
running  and  crying  to  me .  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  and  he 
said,  "A  big  truck  came  and  took  all  the  smaller  children,  and 
ours  too,  our  two  little  girls  and  our  little  boy."  My  family 
was  getting  smaller.  All  that  remained  were  my  husband  and  my 
two  sons,  the  older  Noah  and  Moishe,  and  my  daughter  Esther  was 
screaming  to  God,  but  God  didn't  want  to  hear. 

After  a  while,  they  took  us  to  another  camp,  Kiviole .  In 
this  camp,  we  had  another  camp  master  and  again  we  worked  very 
hard.  I  had  my  older  son,  who  was  fourteen  years  old.  We  worked 
the  night  shift  and  remained  in  the  camp  during  the  day,  the 
other  son  worked  in  the  camp  making  shoes  with  my  older  daughter. 
I  had  lied  about  her  age,  claiming  she  was  older,  so  that  I  could 
take  her  to  work  with  me. 

All  of  a  sudden  they  came  again  with  a  truck.  Many  people 
jumped  out  from  the  wagons  and  ran  into  our  camp  for  those  who 
worked  at  night.  They  took  them  all  away,  including  my  older 
son.  Moishe  came  running  to  me  and  crying.  I  asked  him  again 
what  happened.  He  said  "They  took  my  brother  Noah.  What  shall  I 
do?"  I  was  tearing  my  flesh  from  me  but  I  had  no  one  to  scream 
to.  Everyone  else  had  their  own  sorrows.  And  he  who  is  highest 
of  all,  where  was  he?  Why  he  didn't  want  to  know  how  they  are 
burning  his  people.  Now  I  had  no  more  than  two",  but  I  had  to  be 
silent  for  I  was  afraid  to  speak,  even  to  myself. 
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My  sister  was  with  me  in  the  camp.  She  had  lost  her  husband 
and  her  beautiful  little  daughters,  aged  five  and  three.  She 
stayed  with  me. 

I  had  to  go  to  work  again  the  next  day.  When  we  came  home 
we  were  hungry,  I  came  into  camp  and  found  yet  a  new  tragedy. 
Moishe  was  crying  again.  "What  is  it  my  child?"  I  asked.  He 
answered  "At  work  they  beat  my  father;  he  is  now  in  another 
camp . " 


There  was  a  small  hospital  and  they  had  taken  him  there.  I 
wanted  to  run  and  see  what  was  the  matter  with  him  but  they 
wouldn't  let  me  go.  They  said  that  the  next  day,  Sunday,  I  could 
go.  When  I  saw  him  he  didn't  recognize  me,  so  badly  beaten  was 

he.  What  could  I  do?  I  had  to  go  back  to  my  camp.  When  I  came 

to  the  camp  I  found  out  that  the  next  day  they  were  to  take  us 
away  from  this  camp.  But  when  my  husband  heard  they  were  taking 
us  away  he  asked  the  Jew  who  was  taking  care  of  the  sick  to  take 
him  to  my  camp.  They  brought  him  in.  He  was  barely  walking, 

using  two  sticks,  but  the  camp  leader  said  we  had  to  leave.  My 

husband  couldn't  walk  and  my  little  Moishele  didn't  want  to  leave 
his  sick  father.  I  and  my  daughter  went  away  with  the  rest.  We 
left  crying  and  we  left  them  crying  too.  We  spent  one  night  in 
the  same  camp.  They  brought  us  back  to  the  camp  where  we  had 
been  but  my  husband  and  Moishe  were  no  longer  there.  Only  my 
daughter  Esther  remained.  What  could  I  do?  I  was  at  my  end  but 
I  begged  God  to  leave  me  this  one  child. 
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When  I  returned,  I  found  three  boys  wandering  around,  they 
were  thirteen  years  old  and  had  hidden  in  the  toilets  when  they 
had  taken  the  others  away.  They  told  me  how  they  had  heard  how 
the  murderers  shout  to  Moishele.  "You  handsome  young  boy,  hide 
too."  But  Moishele  didn't  want  to  go.  He  had  said  "If  they  are 
taking  my  father,  I  will  go  with  him." 

After  all  of  this  they  took  us  to  another  camp,  Ereda,  which 
was  even  worse.  The  camp  master  was  new  and  an  even  greater 
murderer  than  the  others.  In  these  barracks  we  lay  on  the  wet 
floor  and  walked  very  far  to  our  work.  It  was  very  cold,  for  in 
Estonia  they  had  very  hard  frosts.  I  still  had  my  last  child 
with  me  and  took  her  to  work,  but  even  this  comfort  didn't  last 
long.  My  only  comfort  was  that  Esther  was  with  me.  The  Gestapo 
murderers  came  and  again  they  made  an  "appel"  demanding  that  all 
the  children,  age  thirteen  and  some  older  ones  too  be  taken  away. 
When  we  returned  from  work,  it  didn't  take  long.  They  started  to 
take  the  one  whose  names  they  had  listed.  They  rushed  into  my 
barrack  while  my  child  was  lying  near  me.  I  grabbed  her  to  give 
her  a  last  kiss,  but  they  hit  me  over  the  head  with  a  stick  and  I 
never  say  my  last  child  again.  I  was  alone.  As  they  say,  I  have 
had  six  children  but  I  was  again  a  maiden. 

I  waited  for  them  to  take  me  too.  Instead,  I  had  to  get  up 
and  go  to  work.  There  was  an  empty  barrack  near  ours.  I  looked 
into  the  barrack  and  started  to  scream  "Look  here,  what  is  here?" 
They  had  brought  back  the  bodies  of  all  the  ones  they  had  taken 
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away  the  day  before.  They  all  lay  there  naked  and  amongst  the 
dead  I  found  my  child.  I  was  afraid  to  scream  or  cry  because  the 
camp  master  was  a  terrible  murderer.  So,  very  quietly,  we  all 
cried  and  tore  the  clothes  from  our  backs  as  one  tears  in 
mourning.  Then  we  went  back  to  work. 

I  had  no  one  to  speak  to  any  more.  Those  who  remained  alive 
had  their  own  sorrows  and  we  only  waited  for  our  turn  to  come. 

But  if  one  wants  something,  the  reverse  will  happen.  So  spring 
came  and  the  Russians  started  to  come  closer  to  Estonia. 

They  gathered  us  together  from  all  the  camps  and  said  that 
we  must  leave  Estonia.  We  knew  that  in  this  camp  Kloge  there 
were  some  Jews  left.  They  took  us  to  the  ocean  in  a  large  boat. 
There  were  many  Russian  prisoners  who  traveled  with  us.  We  found 
out  later  that  at  a  camp,  Kloge,  they  had  gathered  together  the 
remaining  Jews,  seated  them  on  the  ground,  soaked  them  with 
kerosene  and  burned  them.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  when  I  was 
at  the  camp  Erede ,  they  had  made  two  men,  near  the  woods,  to  lay 
the  dead  upon  two  cut-down  trees  and  burn  them.  Only  some  ash 
remained  of  them. 

We  left  Estonia,  but  we  didn't  know  where  they  were  taking 
us.  They  took  us  to  the  ocean  to  a  large  ship  with  Russian 
prisoners.  We  were  told  to  go  into  the  ship  but  there  was  no 
place  to  sit,  so  we  had  to  lie  down  with  our  heads  bent  and 
remain  that  way  and  we  travelled  for  10  days.  They  gave  us  a 
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little  bit  of  soup  of  the  kind  of  chestnut  meal  that  the 
shoemakers  use  for  glue. 

When  the  ship  came  to  shore,  they  made  us  get  off.  We  sat 
down  on  the  grass  waiting  again  for  what  would  happen  to  us  next. 
We  sat  all  day  and  before  night,  they  told  us  to  go  to  the  sea 
again.  There  were  small  boats  surrounded  by  water.  We  squeezed 
into  the  tiny  boats,  so  tightly  (they  packed  two  hundred  into  a 
small  boat)  that  when  we  raised  a  hand  you  couldn't  put  them  down 
again,  so  closely  were  we  squeezed  in.  We  asked  for  water  but 
they  wouldn't  give  us  any. 

In  this  way,  we  travelled  for  a  couple  of  days  until  they 
brought  us  to  the  extermination  camp,  Stothauf.  They  took  us 
first  into  a  quarantined  area  where  we  stayed  for  ten  days. 

There  they  should  have  ended  our  lives.  Whenever  we  had  some  of 
their  "leaf"  soup  we  wished  for  our  deaths.  The  Germans  had 
released  all  the  murderous  convicts  and  let  them  in  with  us. 

They  came  round  with  sticks  and  beat  us.  I  would  rather  have 
suffered  hunger  but  I  didn't  want  them  to  hit  me. 

After  the  ten  days  they  took  us  away  in  a  wagon  to  baths  but 
not  to  wash  ourselves.  They  asked  us  to  take  off  all  our  clothes 
so  that  we  were  naked  and  to  leave  all  our  things  together.  They 
took  us  into  the  bath  chamber  and  they  checked  all  the  openings 
of  our  bodies  in  case  we  had  swallowed  or  hidden  any  gold.  Then 
they  took  us  to  a  second  door  and  we  didn't  see  our  clothes 
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again.  Many  had  hidden  gold  in  their  shoes.  They  took  away 
everything.  I  had  brought  a  spoon  from  Estonia  and  a  can  to  eat 
from  and  they  took  these  too. 

They  gave  us  prison  clothes.  To  those  who  were  tall  they 
gave  short  clothes  and  to  the  short  they  gave  large  things.  They 
did  this  intentionally  and  we  weren't  permitted  to  make  any 
exchange  among  ourselves. 

They  took  us  into  a  barracks  where  there  were  three  tiered 
narrow  cots  and  in  every  cot  there  were  four  women  so  that  we 
could  only  sit;  we  couldn't  sleep.  Every  night  they  harrassed 
us.  The  SS  women  came  in  and  took  us  half  naked  outside.  As 
soon  as  we  got  out  they  started  to  shout  to  us  to  get  back  in 
again.  And  so  it  went  from  night  until  morning.  Every  barrack 
block  had  an  overseer,  a  Jewish  one  and  an  SS  girl.  They  used  to 
skim  off  the  thick  part  from  the  food  and  leave  us  the  little  bit 
of  water  with  spiny  leaves. 

Every  day  they  took  more  to  their  deaths.  I  can  only 
recount  what  my  eyes  saw.  Once  they  had  already  distributed  the 
food  but  we  were  still  hungry.  Once,  a  woman  wanted  to  lick  the 
empty  box  in  which  the  food  had  been  brought.  It  was  empty,  but 
she  just  wanted  to  lick  it  out.  But  the  SS  girl  came  and  beat 
her  with  a  stick  and  told  her  "Come!"  She  made  us  all  leave  the 
barrack.  Then  they  made  her  undress  so  that  she  was  entirely 
naked  and  made  us  pour  water  onto  her  head.  It  was  cold  and  she 
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screamed,  but  the  SS  girl  insisted  "Pour  more!"  We  poured  until 
she  fell  off  the  chair  and  died.  That's  how  they  tortured  us. 

One  day  when  I  was  outside  I  heard  a  shout.  I  stopped  and 
heard  a  voice  say  "Mama."  We  were  separated  from  the  others  in 
the  camp  by  electric  wires,  but  there,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
barbed  wire  was  my  oldest  child  Noah.  He  shouted  out  to  me 
"Mama,  do  you  have  a  spoon?"  I  answered  across  the  distance 
"No."  He  said  "I'm  throwing  you  a  spoon  made  from  a  piece  of 
tin."  I  picked  up  the  spoon.  After  that  I  didn't  see  my  child 
again.  I  felt  sure  that  the  Germans  had  burned  him. 

And  so  I  remained  in  the  extermination  camp  for  three  weeks. 
Then  one  day  they  they  asked  us  all  to  go  outside  and  line  up 
five  in  a  row.  There  were  Gestapo  sitting  at  tables  who  wrote 
down  who  would  go  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  They  took  me  to 
the  right  and  sent  me  into  the  barrack.  Thus  they  selected  from 
all  of  us  who  had  stood  there  in  rows,  six  hundred  women.  Then  a 
Gestapo  officer  came  and  he  took  us  out  of  the  camp  to  a  train. 
Empty  wagons  with  bare  floor  boards  were  standing  ready  in  a  row. 
They  took  all  600  of  us  away  to  a  camp  called  Rusbesin ,  which  had 
previously  been  a  military  camp.  It  was  better  than  the  other 
camps  had  been.  There  was  a  bathroom  for  washing  and  in  the 
barracks  there  were  three  tier  bunks.  Among  the  SS  girls  and 
was  a  Hungarian  girl,  who  must  have  been  only  eighteen  years  old, 
but  she  was  a  bad  one.  She  wanted  to  prove  to  the  SS  that  she 
could  carry  on  well  with  us  half lings.  She  used  to  chase  us  out 
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of  the  barracks  before  we  went  out  to  work  and  made  us  get  onto 
our  knees.  The  barrack  leader  would  come  and  make  us  lift  our 
hands.  It  was  cold  and  he  shouted  "Hands  up."  The  SS  girls  were 
pleased  with  how  she  tormented  us. 

Something  happened  to  me.  Once  as  we  were  coming  back  from 
work  one  day  and  we  had  eaten  the  bit  of  food,  which  was  to  last 
us  until  the  next  night.  Once  everyone  had  eaten  we  had  to  be  in 
our  beds  by  eight  o'clock.  Before  sleeping  I  had  went  out  to 
relieve  myself  and  returned  to  my  bed.  I  was  on  a  top  bunk  and  I 
had  begun  to  take  off  my  wooden  shoes  when  the  SS  girl  came  in 
with  the  Jewish  "block  leader."  This  SS  girl  was  called  Kitschi 
(small  one) .  She  saw  that  I  was  still  sitting  on  my  bunk  and 
shouted  "What  are  you  doing  there."  The  SS  girl  hadn't  even 
noticed  me  but  when  Kitschi  shouted,  the  SS  noticed  me  and 
commanded  "Come  Down."  I  stepped  down.  There  was  a  long  bench. 
She  made  me  lie  down  on  the  bench  and  began  to  beat  me  with  her 
stick  all  over  my  whole  back.  I  screamed  and  cried  and  when  I 
couldn't  cry  any  more  they  left  me.  All  the  women  came  down  from 
their  bunks  and  began  to  try  to  revive  me.  I  came  to  myself  and 
put  cold  water  and  rags  to  my  beaten  body.  I  still  had  strength 
to  suffer  after  all  my  sorrows.  I  don't  know  how  I  had  the 
strength,  how  I  held  out  through  all  this  and  then  the  next  day 
go  back  to  work.  But  when  God  gives  trouble  he  gives  it  with 


force . 
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We  remained  in  the  camp  until  the  end  of  1944.  We  were 
working  on  the  railroad  lines,  it  was  hard  work.  First  we  had  to 
walk  six  kilometers  to  the  train  line.  The  train  had  only  two 
wagons  and  when  we  got  to  work  the  SS  girl  was  there  on  our  backs 
as  well  as  a  master  who  organized  the  work.  The  work  consisted 
of  taking  out  the  old  tracks,  putting  in  new  ones,  covering  them 
with  stones  and  then  hammering  them  in  so  they  would  hold  well. 

I  carried  the  stones  on  to  the  little  wagon.  Before  me 
there  was  another  wagon.  The  master  told  me  "Be  careful".  I  was 
holding  the  wagon  with  my  right  hand  so  that  it  wouldn't  roll 
away.  Then  a  second  wagon  bumped  into  my  wagon  and  knocked  into 
my  hand.  My  little  finger  was  caught  in  between  and  was 
practically  severed,  just  hanging  by  a  hair.  I  had  a  rag  with 
me.  I  tied  it  up  to  stop  the  bleeding.  When  I  came  to  the  camp 
there  was  a  small  infirmary  where  a  Czech  woman  was  attending. 

She  looked  at  my  finger  and  said  "You  are  no  longer  capable  of 
working."  She  was  Jewish,  from  Czechoslovakia.  I  insisted  "You 
tie  my  finger  up,  tomorrow  will  be  Sunday,  I  won't  work  until 
Monday.  It  will  be  better  by  then."  But  she  wanted  to  send  me 
back  to  the  extermination  camp.  I  didn't  listen  to  her  and  on 
Monday  with  everybody  else,  I  went  to  work.  When  I  got  to  work 
and  went  to  get  my  tools  the  master  said.  "Why  did  you  come?  I 
will  not  give  you  the  tools."  Then  I  cried  and  said  "Master, 
give  me  the  tools.  I  want  to  work."  He  knew  I  was  a  good  worker 
so  he  told  me  "Go  clean  the  wagons."  He  gave  me  a  broom,  a  rag 
and  pail  and  I  went  to  clean  the  wagons.  In  this  way  I  went  to 
work  six  weeks,  cleaning  the  wagons. 
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This  took  place  not  far  from  a  town  called-  Car thesperesa . 

The  German  citizens  there  also  got  their  produce  that  came  from 
the  villages  to  the  town  and  every  five  minutes  there  was  a  train 
to  the  town  where  we  worked.  They  used  to  stop  to  look  at  how  we 
were  working  so  hard.  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  wagon 
with  my  hand  all  tied  up.  They  didn’t  know  we  were  Jews  so  they 
used  to  give  us  bread  and  sometimes  other  things,  each  time 
something  different.  In  this  way  was  the  key  to  my  survival. 

Once  when  I  went  to  work  the  SS  man  came  to  the  wagon  to  see 
the  work.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  "What  are  you  doing  here?"  I 
answered,  "I  am  cleaning  the  wagons."  Meanwhile  he  saw  my  hand 
was  tied  up  and  asked  "Why  is  your  hand  tied?"  I  answered  "There 

was  a  small  accident  to  my  hand."  He  said  "Show  me".  I  untied 

\ 

my  hand  and  he  said  "Devil,  that  is  so  bad."  He  said  "Stay  and 
clean  the  wagons."  I  thanked  him,  and  when  I  came  to  camp  the 

i 

women  told  me  that  I  was  lucky  that  he  didn't  send  me  back  to  the 
death  chambers. 


*  *  * 

That  is  how  we  remained  for  a  while,  in  this  Rusishin  camp 
until  the  end  of  December  of  1945.  Once,  when  I  got  up  to  go  to 
work,  they  called  the  "appel."  They  put  us  all  into  an  empty 
house  and  locked  us  up.  There  were  600  of  us  and  we  were  lying 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  We  thought  that  it  was  the  end,  they 


would  burn  us  soon. 
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We  remained  like  this  all  day  and  at  night  they  opened  the 
door  and  told  us  to  leave.  We  were  hungry.  They  made  us  leave 
the  camp.  It  was  very  cold  and  each  woman  had  just  the  one  dress 
they  had  given  us  in  the  camps.  For  us  to  march  in  this  way 
would  make  for  a  death  march.  Every  night  they  brought  us  close 
to  a  village  and  put  us  into  a  stable  for  cows.  They  told  the 
villagers  to  bring  us  something  to  ease  our  hearts.  They  brought 
us  some  soup  and  so  we  travelled  until  the  camp  came  to  a  small 
village.  There  were  two  barracks  and  a  kitchen,  but  there  was  no 

food.  We  lay  on  the  ground  on  some  straw  spread  on  the  floor  and 

we  didn't  know  what  was  to  happen  to  us.  They  wouldn't  let  us 
live  and  we  couldn't  die. 

The  Russians  were  coming  closer  and  so  they  couldn't  even 
bring  food  for  us  any  more.  After  each  night,  there  were  more 
dead  among  us.  The  camp  leader,  the  officer,  again  ordered  the 
villagers  to  bring  us  potatoes  and  each  of  us  got  one  potato. 

This  was  to  last  us  until  the  next  night. 

What  was  worse,  the  SS  girls  used  to  chase  us  out  of  the 

barracks  when  it  was  cold.  Near  the  camp  there  was  a  frozen 

lake.  They  made  us  to  go  onto  the  ice  and  do  sports  on  our 
wooden  shoes.  They  made  us  run  and  fall  and  they  laughed.  For 
them  it  was  a  game,  but  for  us  there  seemed  no  end  to  our 
torture.  The  camp  leader  no  longer  knew  what  to  do  with  the  dead 
among  us.  There  was  only  one  woman  among  all  of  us  who  was  still 


strong  --  she  looked  like  a  man  and  the  officer  gave  her  a  sled 
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which  she  used  to  take  away  the  dead  to  a  hill  of  snow  and  throw 
them  in. 

In  this  way ,  we  endured  for  six  weeks  in  this  camp.  I  used 
to  go  into  the  kitchen  and  find  some  potato  peels  from  what  had 
been  left  over  from  the  food  for  the  SS  girls  and  for  the 
officer.  I  washed  the  peels  and  took  a  can  with  a  little  bit  of 
water  and  I  strained  them. 

Forced  March 


One  night,  on  a  Friday  night,  we  were  lying  on  the  hard 
floors,  hungry,  when  an  SS  girl  ran  in  and  said  "quickly,  get 
out!  We  must  leave  here.  The  Russians  are  not  far."  We  all  left 
and  the  camp  leader  made  a  roll  call.  He  told  us  "We  are  leaving 
here  and  whoever  cannot  go  will  be  shot."  They  gave  us  pieces  of 
bread  and  we  started  to  go.  Of  the  600  women  that  had  come  into 
the  camp  there  were  only  300  left.  Three  hundred  of  us  had  died 
and  I  myself  don't  know  how  I  had  suffered  through  all  of  this. 

I  lived  from  what  I  found  in  the  garbage.  If  I  found  a  bone  I 
ate  and  I  sucked  at  it. 

I  tell  you,  my  dear  readers,  there  were  two  options:  I 
wanted  either  to  make  an  end  to  this  kind  of  life  or  to  live  and 
get  some  revenge  for  this  and  that  is  why  God  let  me  live. 

Now  we  traveled  all  night.  We  saw  the  fire  rockets  of  the 
Russians.  Before  we  left  the  camp,  the  cook  told  me  that,  if  I 
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would  carry  with  me  four  loaves  of  bread,  when  we  came  to  a  stop 
she  would  give  me  bread.  I  was  with  a  girl  from  my  town  who  was 
15  years  old.  I  asked  her  if  she  would  help  me  carry  the  bread. 
She  agreed  saying  "Now  we  will  have  bread."  We  didn't  have  much 
strength,  either  one  of  us  but  if  we  could  pull  the  wagon  we 
would  have  food.  So  we  took  the  bread  and  carried  on  with  the 
death  march.  While  walking,  this  girl  from  my  town  said,  "I 
cannot  walk  any  more.  I  have  no  strength  and  the  wooden  shoes 
are  sliding."  Her  name  was  Paula.  I  told  her  "Let's  take  off 
our  shoes  so  it  will  be  easier  for  us."  But  how  could  we  take 
off  our  shoes?.  We  were  afraid  to  sit  down  or  they  would  shoot 
us.  As  we  were  walking  in  our  rows  of  five,  we  grabbed  off  one 
shoe  and  then  walking  along  we  took  off  the  second.  The  rags  on 
our  feet  stuck  to  the  ice  but  we  kept  going  not  to  let  the 
murderers  shoot  us. 

In  that  way,  we  arrived  in  Estonia.  They  started  to  chase 
us,  we  heard  shouting  "Oh  my  head,  my  feet."  But  the  watch 
pushed  us  on  so  everyone  would  go  into  a  barn.  It  was  dark.  We 
pulled  ourselves  onto  some  straw  and  fell  down  like  the  dead. 

Day  came  and  I  began  to  feel  something  crawling  on  me.  Then  I 
saw  a  corpse  lying  next  to  me .  I  wasn't  afraid  of  her,  but  the 
worms  were  crawling  over  to  me .  I  saw  the  cook  from  afar.  She 
started  to  shout  that  I  should  give  her  the  bread.  When  the 
others  heard  "bread"  they  attacked  me.  "Come,  give  me  the 
bread."  I  had  no  alternative.  I  held  on  to  one  bread  and  gave 
the  rest  away.  Then  we  ate  our  bread,  rested  and  pushed 
ourselves  away  from  the  dead. 
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It  was  broad  daylight  and  we  saw  two  men  going  in  with 

ropes.  They  tied  up  the  dead  and  pulled  them  out  like  dogs.  We 

just  kept  waiting  for  them  to  burn  us  in  the  barn.  Later  the  SS 

girls  came  in  and  we  started  to  shout  ’’Either  take  us  out  of  here 

or  burn  us."  She  answered  "Don't  make  a  fuss.  We  will  leave 
here  soon."  It  was  dawn.  Nobody  was  coming.  Those  who  were 
near  the  door  looked  through  the  cracks  and  they  didn't  see  any 
guard  any  more. 

Freedom 


Many  with  their  last  strength ,  broke  open  the  gates  and  saw 
Russian  tanks. 

We  started  to  shout.  "Come  out!  We  are  free!  It  was  the 
Sabbath.  Even  the  dead  also  wanted  to  get  up.  The  Russian 
soldiers  came  in  and  said  "You  are  free."  It  was,  the  10th  of 
March,  1945.  We  began  to  run.  Nearby  there  was  a  village. 

The  town  was  called  Fino.  We  went  into  the  town.  I  saw  there 
was  an  eight-year  old  German  girl.  I  went  over  to  her  and  asked 
her  to  give  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  She  brought  me  two  left  shoes 

but  I  couldn't  complain.  I  took  off  my  wooden  shoes  and  put  on 

the  two  left  shoes  and  went  on.  In  the  town  there  were  Russians. 
I  wasn't  afraid.  In  the  streets  all  those  that  the  Germans  had 
left  were  running  away.  I  found  a  suitcase  and  everything  I 
would  need  was  in  it.  First  I  found  a  dress.  I  went  behind  a 

house  and  took  off  the  infested  camp  clothes.  I  found  a  towel 
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and  wiped  myself  off.  I  was  already  like  another  person  but  I 
was  still  very  weak.  I  found  the  girl  from  my  town  and  went  a 
little  farther.  I  found  two  boys  from  my  town,  one  of  whom  was 
from  my  family.  They  said  to  me  Raiske  (that's  how  they  called 
me)  "Come  in  here,  the  Russians  have  broken  open  a  big  store  with 
food.  Take  what  you  want."  I  told  the  girl  "Go  with  me  where 
all  the  women  are  in  the  house.  I  will  bring  food  for  us  to 
eat."  I  went  into  the  store  and  took  food,  all  kinds  of  good 
things.  It  was  just  before  night.  We  all  spent  the  night  at 
this  house  and  the  next  day  I  went  into  the  court  yard  where 
there  were  a  lot  of  horses  and  soldiers.  They  came  and  asked  me 
if  I  could  speak  Russian.  I  told  him  "Yes."  One  said,  "This  war 
is  not  yet  over.  You  must  move  back  to  where  we've  occupied, 
behind  the  front  lines."  I  said  "I  can't  go  on  foot.  He  said, 
"Take  some  horses.  I'll  harness  them  for  you."  I  did  this,  and 
went  into  the  house  to  tell  the  other  people.  We  were  in  all  six 
women  from  the  Vilna  area  who  had  remained  friendly.  We  rode  out 
from  the  town.  The  soldiers  rode  ahead  and  we  followed. 

We  travelled  this  way  all  day  until  dark.  From  afar  I  saw  a 
light  and  told  the  women  "Let  us  travel  there"  The  women  didn't 
know  how  use  a  horse  but  I  was  used  to  horses  from  our  farm.  We 
rode  into  the  courtyard.  In  the  yard  there  were  many  Russian 
soldiers.  They  asked  us  who  we  were.  I  knew  Russian  well  and  I 
said,  "You  have  freed  us  from  Hitler's  camps".  Meanwhile,  a 
Russian  officer  came  out  and  asked  "Are  you  Jews?"  I  answered, 
"Certainly."  He  said  "Go  into  a  room.  I  will  bring  you  food  but 
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don  ' t  open  the  door  until  tomorrow.  Tomorrow,  we  will  be 
leaving.  It  happened  the  officer  was  a  Jewish  man,  a  very  good 
man.  And  so,  in  the  morning,  they  left  and  we  remained  in  the 
house.  In  the  courtyard  there  were  many  chickens,  geese  and 
cows.  We  found  everything  we  needed  to  eat.  We  remained  in  the 
courtyard  for  ten  days  and  managed  to  strengthen  ourselves  a 
little  bit. 

We  couldn't  remain  there,  though,  because  we  needed  to  know 
where  our  people  were,  so  we  bridled  the  horses  and  went  farther 
until  we  got  to  a  town  called  Nanenburg.  There,  we  found  many 
Jews  and  Russians  and  various  other  nationalities  that  had  been 
freed  from  Hitler.  We  asked  for  an  authority.  We  told  them  that 
all  six  women  had  been  freed.  When  he  asked  us  from  which  camp 
we  came  we  didn't  understand  what  they  meant.  We  all  said  we 
came  from  the  Vilna  region,  White  Russia.  They  then  answered 
"Chorosho"- [good] .  You  will  stay  here  with  us".  This  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  mistake.  When  they  heard  "White  Russia"  they  sent  us 
to  the  farms  that  the  Russians  had  taken  from  the  Germans  and 
made  us  gather  together  the  cows  and  sheep  wandering  around  in 
the  fields  to  form  a  collective  farm,  a  Kolchoz .  They  sent  an 
elder  of  theirs  to  be  a  head  man,  a  "nachalnik"  (a  leader) ,  not  a 
bad  man.  He  instructed  everyone  about  the  work  they  were  to  do. 
He  said  to  me,  "You  will  be  the  cook."  This  wasn't  bad  for  me, 
but  it  was  a  lot  of  work.  He  gave  me  a  German  woman  to  help  me 
out.  We  had  enough  to  eat  because  the  Germans,  when  they  fled, 
had  left  everything  behind. 
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I  stayed  with  the  Russians  for  13  months,  but  not  at  the 
same  place  for  the  whole  time.  We  moved  to  different  kolchoz  and 
circumstances  changed.  There  were  many  Russian,  non-Jewish  girls 
and  not  all  the  "n^chalniks"  were  decent.  Nonetheless  it  was 
better  than  Hitler's  extermination  camps. 

A  Son  Returned 


Once  I  was  sitting  and  thinking  about  my  bitter  luck  and 
about  what  would  happen  to  the  Jewish  women  who  had  been  with  me, 
because  they  had  been  taken  away  to  Russia.  Many,  like  me,  they 
didn't  send,  but  they  said  I  was  the  best  cook  and  they  needed 
women  like  me.  So  I  remained  alone  with  all  the  Russian  girls 
and  I  had  no  choice.  I  decided  to  write  home  to  my  home  town. 

The  Russian  girls  laughed  and  said,  "To  whom  will  you  write? 
They've  burned  all  the  Jews."  I  told  them  I  had  a  friend  of  my 
father ' s  in  our  town  who  would  answer  me  and  I  wrote  a  letter  in 
Russian  and  w rote  him  who  I  am  and  asked  him  if  our  house  was 
still  there.  Perhaps  I  could  still  go  home.  Indeed,  I  have  no 
one  but  I  wanted  to  see.  He  received  my  letter  and  was  surprised 
that  I  was  still  alive  and  telephoned  18  kilometers  from  our  town 
and  spoke  to  my  oldest  son,  who  had  remained  alive.  My  child 
didn't  know  what  to  do  next  for  joy.  He  took  my  letter  and  ran 
off  to  Poland  and  came  and  wrote  me  a  letter  with  a  picture  and 
when  I  received  the  letter  with  his  picture,  I  fainted.  The 
Russian  girls  revived  me  and  told  me  I  should  be  happy  that  a  son 


was  left. 


So  I  wrote  him  and  told  him  that  I  didn't  know  how  I 
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would  be  able  to  get  out  there,  that  I'm  like  a  soldier.  I 
didn't  exactly  know  where  I  was  because  my  address  was  Field  Post 
One . 


Once  they  sent  us  to  a  big  city  where  the  Russians  had  taken 
over  and  we  had  to  do  a  major  enterprise  that  required  working 
overnight.  I  came  along  to  cook  for  the  workers  and  there  too 
was  the  top  nachalnik.  So  if  sometimes  we  stopped  in  a  courtyard 
where  the  Germans  had  fled,  I  had  to  cook  supper.  That  night,  a 
Christian  woman  said,  "Rosa,  you  rest  tonight  and  I  will  cook  for 
you."  So  I  lay  down  on  the  floor  and  fell  asleep.  The  nachalnik 

had  gone  to  the  town  not  far  away  and  when  he  came  back  he  was 

drunk.  He  saw  me  lying  on  the  floor  and  he  asked  who  had  cooked 
supper.  The  Christian  woman  said  that  she  had  taken  my  turn.  He 

came  over  to  me  and  he  kicked  my  feet  with  his  boot.  I  woke  up 

startled.  He  then  grabbed  a  chair  and  he  hit  me  over  the  head. 

I  didn't  know  what  was  happening  any  more.  I  saw  a  door  and  I 
began  to  run.  I  heard  him  shooting  from  behind  but  he  didn't  hit 
me  because  it  was  dark.  I  just  kept  running.  I  ran  over  to  a 
big  road  and  kept  on  running  but  more  slowly  now  because  I  didn't 
hear  any  more  shooting.  In  the  distance  I  saw  an  office 
building.  I  ran  over  to  the  yard  to  a  soldier  at  guard.  I  told 
him  what  had  happened  to  me.  He  told  me  he  couldn't  leave 
because  he  was  on  guard,  but  he  sent  me  over  to  another  office. 

I  came  there  and  told  them  the  same  story.  They  let  me  in,  gave 
me  some  water  and  washed  my  eyes.  They  gave  me  something  to  eat. 
There  was  a  woman  there  who  gave  me  a  room.  They  had  gone  to 
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look  for  the  man  who  beat  me,  but  he  was  hiding  and  they  couldn't 
find  him.  That's  how  the  Russians  were.  I  got  up  very  early  and 
asked  if  the  city  was  far.  They  told  me  it  wasn't  far.  I  had 
left  my  boots  behind  and  had  run  out  like  a  madwoman  without  even 
a  kerchief.  I  went  to  find  the  officer.  A  boy  showed  me  the  way 
to  the  officer  who  didn't  recognize  me.  I  told  the  officer  what 
had  happened  to  me  and  he  told  his  young  German  girlfriend, 
"Sweetheart,  give  her  a  kerchief  and  something  to  wear."  She 
gave  me  a  pair  of  shoes  and  a  scarf.  When  I  told  him  I  w as 
afraid  to  travel  back  he  said  he  would  travel  with  me. 

I  had  some  money  hidden  in  my  dress.  I  bought  a  post  card 
and  wrote  to  my  son  who  was  in  the  town  of  Chestokhov.  I  put  it 
in  the  mail.  My  son  got  my  card  and  told  his  friends  "I'm  going 
to  my  mother,  I  know  where  she  is  now."  So  he  came  to  where  I 
was  and  he  asked  where  the  office  for  the  division  was.  They 
told  him  it  was  far,  60  kilometers.  He  went  several  kilometers 
on  foot.  Then  an  officer  overtook  him  and  recognized  him  as 
Rosa's  son.  My  son  asked  the  officer  if  he  knew  of  me.  The 
officer  said,  "I  know  her  well."  She's  an  attractive  woman." 

The  officer  then  brought  him  to  me .  I  went  out  into  the 
courtyard  and  saw  a  young  soldier  walking  in  the  distance.  My 
heart  started  to  beat.  He  recognized  me  from  a  distance  and 
shouted  to  me  "Mama,  calm  yourself."  My  dear  readers,  how  can  I 
describe  this  meeting  with  the  one  child  of  six  that  survived.  I 
fainted.  He  brought  me  to  and  I  couldn't  calm  myself  that  my 
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child  had  remained  alive  from  that  horrible  fire.  The  next  day 
we  went  to  the  office  and  I  told  them  that  I  found  one  child  and 
he  want  to  take  me  with  him  and  that  we  should  be  together.  I 
was  told  that  they  didn't  have  the  right  to  decide  but  that  I 
should  go  to  the  head  office  and  if  they  gave  permission,  I  was 
free  to  go.  I  answered  that  I  couldn't  go  60  kilometers  on  foot, 
so  they  sent  me  in  their  mail  truck.  We  traveled  to  the  head 
office.  My  son  said,  "Don't  go  with  me.  He  won't  believe  that 
you  are  my  mother."  So  he  went  in  and  told  them  that  he  had 
found  his  mother  but  that  Hitler  had  burnt  his  brothers  and 
sisters  and  his  father.  He  was  the  only  one  who  had  run  away 
into  the  woods  and  he  had  fought  with  the  partisans.  The  head 
officer  paid  attention  and  his  German  girlfriend  told  them  to 
release  me,  so  they  gave  permission.  I  returned  and  they  freed 
me.  We  came  to  my  Kolchoz  and  packed  my  things.  We  went  to  the 
station  to  take  the  train  to  Poland,  to  the  town  of  Chestokhov 
where  my  son  had  founded  a  kibbutz.  Travelling  in  the  train  my 
son  told  me,  "I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  going  with  a  girl  who 
was  born  in  this  town."  I  told  him  that  he  was  only  17  years  old 
and  had  time,  but  that  I  was  pleased  I  had  lived  to  see  such  a 
happy  occasion  even  though  his  father,  brothers  and  sisters  had 
not  lived  to  see  his  joy.  I  want  to  see  him  happy.  I  need  to 
derive  the  pleasure  from  him  that  I  would  have  had  from  all  of 
them.  We  came  to  the  town  of  Chestokhov  and  my  son  took  me  to 
the  kibbutz  that  he  had  founded.  There  I  found  many  men  who  had 
come  from  Russia  and  also  hadn't  found  any  family.  In  the 
kibbutz  there  were  two  sisters,  10  and  12  years  of  age  and  a 
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woman  24  years  of  age.  The  rest  were  all  men.  They  were  pleased 
to  have  someone  who  could  cook  for  them,  and  thaf's  how  it  was. 

My  son  brought  his  girl  to  meet  me.  I  didn't  like  her  too  much 
but  I  didn't  say  anything.  I  thought  it  was  nothing  and  they 
could  just  enjoy  each  other.  After  such  a  war  he  deserved  some 
pleasure.  But  my  joy  didn't  last  long.  Just  six  weeks  after 
there  was  a  pogrom  in  not  far  from  our  town.  The  Poles  we re  not 
pleased  that  some  Jews  remained.  They  wanted  to  end  all  that  was 
left.  The  elder  of  the  Kibbutz  told  us  that  we  must  leave  Poland 
tonight.  My  son  came  from  the  girl  who  said  she  didn't  want  to 
come  with  us.  I  said  "Let  her  do  what  she  wishes  but  you  must  go 
with  me  I  don't  have  anyone  but  you  and  you  have  no  one  but  me." 
He  went  back  to  the  girl  and  told  this  to  her.  She  said  let's 
get  married.  He  came  back  to  me  and  said,  "Mother,  she  wants  to 
marry  me."  I  repeated  what  I  had  told  him,  "Let  her  do  what  she 
wants  but  don't  leave  me  that  we  should  part  again."  My  words 
didn't  help.  I  came  to  the  kibbutz  and  carried  on.  He  said  "My 
mother  is  dear  to  me  but  my  love  is  burning." 

Remarriage 

Time  didn't  stand,  still.  In  the  Kibbutz  there  was  a  nice 
quiet  man  who  came  from  Lodz.  I  told  him  about  our  experiences. 
My  son  noticed  that  I  talked  with  him  more  than  with  the  other 
men.  His  name  was  Millevski.  Millevski  said  he  would  not  leave 
me  to  travel  alone.  My  son  and  he  went  out  and  talked.  He  said 
I'm  giving  my  mother  over  to  you.  I  want  you  to  be  my  mother's 
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husband  and  my  father.  He  was  taken  aback  and  said  "How  did  you 
know  what  I  was  thinking?"  He  answered  "My  heart  tells  me  that 
it  must  be  so."  His  love  for  the  girl  was  stronger  and  he  went 
with  the  girl.  The  girl  also  had  a  mother  and  a  stepfather  and 
they  took  him  in  with  them.  I  traveled  all  alone  with  the 
Kibbutz.  We  arrived  in  Austria  into  a  camp  in  the  kibbutz  called 
Ikhud.  I  was  still  alone.  It  was  not  so  comfortable  for  me. 
Several  women  and  young  girls  had  come  and  had  started  to  carry 

on  love  affairs  with  the  men.  I  still  did  not  know  which  world  I 

was  in.  I  had  not  come  to  myself.  Our  camp  was  near  a  town 
called  Linssk.  One  day  a  Jew  came  and  asked  if  there  were  any 
tailors  among  us  and  I  signed  up  as  a  tailor  along  with  a  couple 
of  others.  There  was  a  men's  clothing  factory  there.  I  had  a 

little  experience  in  that  kind  of  work  and  I  preferred  to  do  that 

than  sit  around  in  the  Kibbutz  and  dwell  on  my  sorrows. 

Millevski  came  with  me  after  work  and  when  we  were  alone  he  said 
he  wanted  me  to  marry  him.  Other  men  who  were  on  their  own 
wanted  me  to  marry  them  but  none  of  them  pleased  me.  Milleski 
said  to  me  one  day,  "Listen,  I've  thought  about  what  your  son 
said  to  me.  Let's  get  married.  He  must  have  understood."  My 
answer  was  that  if  my  son  wants  it  to  be  so  then  let  it  be  and  we 
gave  each  other  hands,  kissed.  I  told  this  to  someone  who  came 
from  Millevski 's  town.  The  next  day  we  made  arrangements  for  the 
marriage.  We  went  to  the  government  rabbi  and  he  asked  us  to  go 
to  a  doctor  to  have  our  blood  checked  and  if  everything  would  be 
all  right.  We  went  to  the  doctor;  he  took  blood;  all  was  well. 

We  went  to  the  rabbi  with  two  witnesses  and  he  married  us.  With 
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the  papers  from  the  government  rabbi  we  went  to  Linsk  to  the 
rabbi  who  put  up  an  altar.  Millevski  and  I  were  pleased  that  we 
were  no  longer  alone.  We  went  on  this  way  for  several  months 
until  a  volunteer  from  Israel  came  and  told  us  that  we  needed  to 
leave  Austria  and  travel  again.  We  left  at  night  in  a  big  car, 
not  knowing  where  they  were  taking  us.  They  told  us  not  to  speak 
at  all.  So  we  came  to  the  Czechoslovakian  border.  We  were  happy 
that  we  weren't  alone  any  more. 

Journey  to  Israel 

From  Austria,  where  we  remained  for  several  months,  there 
came  orders  from  Israel  that  we  were  directed  to  travel  further. 
They  took  us  in  a  big  wagon  at  night.  We  travelled  and  didn't 
know  where  we  were  going.  They  told  us  not  to  speak.  We  came  to 
the  Czechoslovakian  border  in  Waldver.  We  stayed  a  few  weeks. 

It  was  the  holidays  and  we  spent  Yom  Kippur  there.  After  that 
they  told  us  everyone  who  had  papers  had  to  leave  everything.  We 
did  as  they  asked  because  we  had  to  go  illegally.  They  took  us 
to  the  border  that  we  had  to  pass  through  and  we  came  to  Italy. 

We  climbed  up  the  tall  mountains  and  were  afraid,  for  if  we  had 
fallen  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  up  again  alive.  They  were  huge 
mountains  but  we  had  climbed  over  the  Italian  border  and  there 
they  were  waiting  for  us  with  a  large  car  and  took  us  to  the 
station,  where  waiting,  especially  for  us,  was  a  train  that  took 
us  to  Milan.  There  we  spent  a  few  days  near  Torina  in  a  camp 
called  Rivoli  and  not  far  was  the  town  Rivoli.  I  must  say  it  was 
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very  good  but  there  was  not  much  to  eat.  There  would  have  been 
enough  if  they  hadn't  made  business  from  our  food.  Meanwhile,  I 
had  a  problem.  My  husband's  eye  got  red  and  hurt.  The  doctor 
came  and  told  him  he  had  glaucoma.  I  began  to  despair.  What 
could  I  do?  They  took  him  to  a  separate  room  as  in  a  prison, 
where  I  brought  him  food.  He  cried  and  I  did  too.  But  I  didn't 
let  them  rest.  I  insisted  they  bring  him  another  doctor.  They 
went  to  Torino  and  brought  him  to  a  doctor.  She  examined  him, 
laughed  at  the  other  doctor  and  said  it  was  just  a  cold.  She 
gave  him  drops  and  after  a  few  days  he  was  well. 

In  March  '46  they  took  us  to  a  village  near  Rome.  They  had 
a  few  houses  for  us  and  we  stayed  there  for  a  few  weeks.  We  had 
better  food  because  from  there  they  couldn't  steal  from  our  food 
any  more.  It  was  also  warmer  here  than  near  Torino. 

One  day  some  official  came  and  told  us  that  we  had  to  go  to 
the  shore.  We  packed  our  few  rags  and  they  took  us  to  the  shore. 
There  were  people  there  standing  and  waiting  for  a  ship.  At 
night  the  official  came  and  told  us  that  in  the  middle  of  the  sea 
there  was  a  ship  waiting  for  us  but  we  had  to  travel  to  the  ship 
on  rubber  rafts.  It  was  hard.  We  had  to  pull  up  on  ropes  but 
once  we  got  close  they  pulled  us  up.  The  ship  was  very  tall  and 
many  of  us  fell  into  the  water  and  we  had  to  pull  them  out  to 
rescue  them. 


The  ship  was  a  small  one  but  they  put  1500  people  into  it. 
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It  was  called  Moledet.  There  was  no  place  to  sit,  just  places  to 
crouch  and  there  were  no  conveniences  or  bathrooms.  We  traveled 
until  we  came  to  the  Mediterranean  and  our  ship  began  to  break. 
The  ship  was  taking  on  water  but  we  still  dragged  ourselves 
forward . 

The  British 


Then  the  British  saw  us  from  their  airplanes,  and  they 
started  to  call  to  us  that  we  were  drowning.  We  didn't  want  to 
give  in  so  we  continued  onward,  but  each  time  the  ship  kept 
drawing  more  water  until  we  could  do  no  more.  We  had  to  ask  for 
help  through  the  ship's  loudspeaker. 

We  asked  them  to  save  us.  They  came  with  two  big  ships  on 
either  side  of  us.  They  put  out  a  ladder  and  pulled  us  up  onto 
their  ship.  My  husband  was  below  and  I  was  above.  For  ten  days 
I  slept  on  a  small  bench  by  the  window.  I  only  had  a  small 
package  with  a  few  things  on  my  shoulders.  A  man  told  me  I  could 
choose  either  to  keep  the  package  or  my  life,  so  he  took  my 
package  and  threw  it  down.  My  husband  didn't  know  this  was  my 
package  so  I  had  nothing.  The  British  took  us  to  the  port  of 
Haifa,  where  they  told  us  to  leave  the  ship.  We  were  surrounded 
by  the  British  who  were  watching.  I  thought  they  would  leave  us 
in  Israel  but  no,  that  would  have  been  too  good.  They  brought  us 
to  yet  another  ship  and  took  us  away  to  Cypress.  This  was  the 
end  of  1946.  They  took  us  to  another  camp  and  locked  us  up. 
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The  British  kept  us  under  watch  and  there  was  still  no  end 
to  our  sorrows.  There  was  no  water.  One  of  us,  a  young  man, 
went  up  to  the  guard  and  said,  "Let  us  go  and  look  for  water." 

\ 

The  guard  didn't  let  us.  The  young  man  wanted  to  go  out  by  force 
saying,  "What,  are  we  still  with  Hitler?"  The  guard  then  struck 
and  killed  him.  We  saw  we  were  still  dealing  with  another 
Hitler.  There  were  many  tanks  and  cars  in  the  camp.  We  lit  the 
cars  and  painted  a  huge  picture  with  the  inscription  written  on 
it  "IIITLER-BEVIN;  THE  SECOND  DACHAU"  We  realized  we  could  lose 
no  more. 

Then  they  moved  us  to  another  camp.  The  first  had  been 
called  the  summer  camp.  Now  they  took  us  over  to  the  winter 
camp.  This  was  also  fenced  in  with  four  layers  of  barbed  wire 
and  we  couldn't  go  near  the  wires.  There  were  barracks.  The 
barracks  had  four  parts  marked  up  into  little  rooms.  Each  room 
contained  three  families  and  every  couple  had  a  bed.  This  was 
relatively  good.  There  was  a  kitchen  for  the  unmarried  and  they 
took  some  food  from  the  kitchen.  One  piece  of  bread  was  to 
supply  four  people;  this  was  200  grams  per  person.  Those  who 
were  married  received  dried  preserves. 

The  three  families  that  we  were  paired  with  got  along  well 
together.  We  kept  together  like  one  family.  They  asked  me  to  be 
the  "baleboste"  of  them  and  cook  for  all  of  them.  But  what  was 
there?  What  could  we  cook  and  on  what  could  we  cook?  In  the 
camp  there  were  some  supplies  that  had  been  sent  by  the  "Joint" 
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and  some  things  the  British  supplied.  We  had  a  little  primus 

stove  and  some  fuel.  There  was  some  grits,  and  some  meat,  not 

for  every  day.  But  since  we  were  in  a  room  with  three,  that 
meant  we  had  30  deco  of  meat.  My  husband  had  a  piece  of  tin  and 
made  a  chopping  blade.  I  cut  up  the  meat  and  added  some  flour 
and  made  some  dumplings  in  a  big  pot  they  had  given  us.  I  cooked 
for  us  all  and  we  no  longer  suffered  hunger.  It  was  very  hard 

for  the  men,  though.  Those  who  were  alone,  they  had  to  manage 

with  the  little  bits  they  gave  out  in  the  kitchen.  Those  who 
controlled  the  food  left  little.  They  were  selling  to  the  Greeks 
outside  of  the  camp.  We  remained  this  way  for  thirteen  months  in 
a  prison  until  the  beginning  of  1948. 

Israel 


We  were  brought  to  Israel.  We  were  brought  to  a  British 
camp  near  Netanya.  Again  had  to  go  with  our  bowls  for  little 
bits  of  food  and  again  there  was  no  place  to  sleep.  They  had 
packed  several  families  into  each  house.  Everybody  took  a  corner 
to  sit  on  the  floor.  Was  it  this  that  we  had  to  wander  around 
and  climb  the  hills  in  Europe  and  to  be  locked  up  again?  No,  I 
didn't  want  this.  There  I  was  in  a  Jewish  country  and  I  wouldn't 
stand  for  this.  I  said  to  my  husband,  "Let's  get  out  into  the 
town."  An  airplane  came  and  dropped  a  bomb  nearby.  We  ran  and 
hid  in  the  bushes  and  we  ran  again.  Later  when  it  was  quiet  we 
went  into  the  town.  My  husband  had  found  someone  from  his  home 
town  who  had  also  been  in  Cypress.  He  said  to  my  husband. 
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"Millevski,  do  you  want  to  come  to  work?"  My  husband  was  happy 

and  answered,  "I  certainly  do  want  to  work."  The  man  said,  "Come 

with  me  tomorrow  and  you  will  have  work."  The  next  day  we  went 
away  with  him  to  a  place  called  Beit  Lid.  There,  there  was  an 
old  road  that  went  between  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa,  and  not  far  from 
Beit  Lid  there  were  buildings  that  were  being  built  for  the  new 
citizens.  They  had  to  take  out  the  old  concrete  and  put  in  new 
cement.  It  wasn't  easy,  but  at  least  it  was  work.  I  too  went 
off  to  a  restaurant  and  I  asked  if  they  wanted  a  worker.  They 
looked  and  asked  if  I  had  newly  arrived.  Then  they  told  me  to 
come  to  work  tomorrow. 

But  we  needed  to  find  a  place  to  live.  My  acquaintances  who 

had  arrived  a  month  before  told  us  to  go  to  the  Sochnut  Israeli 

relief  agency.  I  found  an  empty  room  in  a  private  house 
belonging  to  a  Tunisian.  He  rented  to  new  immigrants  but  we 
needed  a  note  from  the  Sochnut.  I  found  out  where  the  Sochnut 
was  and  went  there.  The  man  who  was  responsible  for  working  with 
the  new  immigrants  was  out.  There  was  a  woman  working  at  a 
typewriter  but  she  didn't  want  to  speak  to  me  because  I  was 
speaking  Yiddish.  The  new  man  came  and  I  asked  him  how  much  it 
costs  in  Israel  for  a  week.  I  asked,  "Please  answer  me  because  I 
don't  know  any  Hebrew."  He  turned  and  scolded  the  other  woman 
and  said  "She  is  also  a  person." 

I  told  him  that  I  was  with  a  husband.  I  had  heard  there  was 
a  room  at  the  Tunisian  and  I  would  like  it.  He  asked  me  to  sign 
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chits  for  seven  months.  I  went  to  the  Tunisian  who  was  far  from 
the  center  of  the  town  and  was  happy  to  be  out  of  the  camp.  I 
had  two  dollars.  I  wanted  to  exchange  them  but  no  one  wanted  to 
exchange  them  because  a  dollar  was  then  worth  35  groscher. 

I  had  to  bring  over  a  box  that  my  husband  had  made  in 
Cypress  that  contained  everything  we  owned  some  laundry,  a  pot  a 
washboard  and  a  big  can  of  grits  and  a  pound  of  coffee,  (in 
Israel  that  was  good  because  there  was  no  coffee  to  be  had)  the 
chopping  knife,  and  grater  --  all  my  wealth.  I  hired  a  man  with 
a  horse  and  wagon  for  the  two  dollars  and  he  brought  me  to  the 
room.  I  went  into  the  room  and  there  was  a  small  bureau  without 
doors,  two  beds  and  a  mattress.  The  Sochnut  had  given  us  two 
blankets.  The  Tunisian  had  provided  a  table  and  so  I  had  a 
complete  room.  The  kitchen  was  about  fifteen  steps  downstairs. 

I  had  to  go  back  to  the  Sochnut,  for  more  money.  The  man  at 
the  Sochnut  was  named  Gersheh.  I  told  him  that  I  didn't  have 
anything,  not  even  to  buy  bread  or  a  knife  or  spoon.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  no  money  that  day  but  he  gave  me  a  note  that  I  could 
use  at  the  store  to  buy  five  pounds  worth  of  goods.  I  went  to 
the  store  and  bought  two  spoons,  two  knives,  two  plates  and  a 
pot.  I  asked  them  to  give  me  what  was  left  of  the  five  pounds  in 
food.  She  gave  me  the  change  and  for  three  groschen  I  bought 
bread,  herring  and  margarine.  Now  I  was  ready  to  hold  a 
household  together.  My  husband  came  from  work  and  he  went  to  the 
Beit  Olim.  He  didn't  know  that  I  had  a  room  already.  They  told 
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him  "Your  wife  is  no  longer  here."  He  looked  for  me  and  when  he 
came  into  our  room  he  began  to  cry,  for  I  had  done  all  this  in 
one  day . 

We  sat  down  to  the  table  to  eat  and  we  wept  for  happiness. 

We  were  eating  from  a  whole  bread.  The  next  day  I  went  to  work 
in  the  restaurant  for  eighteen  pounds  a  month.  My  husband  earned 
a  150  groschen  a  day.  We  were  happy  that  we  didn't  have  to  wait 
for  people  to  portion  out  our  watery  soup  anymore.  We  worked  all 
summer  until  November.  We  bought  some  clothing  and  more  things 
to  cook  with.  The  kitchen  arrangement  was  not  so  good,  going  up 
and  down  the  fifteen  steps  with  the  food. 

We  stayed  in  that  room  for  five  months,  and  then  a  friend  of 
mine  came  and  told  me  that  there  was  another  room  near  her. 

These  friends  had  been  with  us  in  Cypress,  and  her  boss  was  also 
from  Lithuania  and  a  good  man.  I  took  the  room  for  seven  pounds 
a  month  but  I  had  to  pay  for  eight  months  in  advance.  We  had 
already  saved  some  money  and  so  we  payed.  The  house  was 
convenient  because  it  was  in  the  town  but  I  had  no  kitchen  there, 
and  so  I  cooked  on  a  primus  stove  in  the  bathroom.  The  bathroom 
was  shared  by  three  families,  the  neighbors,  and  when  I  came  from 
work  and  set  up  the  primus  they  asked,  "Shoshana,  take  out  the 
primus,  we  need  to  wash  here."  What  was  I  to  do? 

I  worked  in  the  restaurant  until  the  last  months  of  1948. 
Then  the  work  of  orange  harvest  began.  We  went  to  the  orchards 
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where  we  worked  until  December  1949.  My  husband  returned  from 
work  one  day  and  told  me  he  didn't  feel  well.  I  took  his 
temperature  and  it  was  not  too  high.  I  told  him  that  the  next 
day  we  would  go  to  the  clinic.  The  next  day  we  went  to  the 
doctor  who  examined  him  and  told  him  to  go  take  an  X-ray.  He 
told  him  to  go  with  a  letter  for  his  doctor.  We  went  to  our 
doctor,  who  told  him  that  his  lungs  were  not  in  good  shape.  He 
couldn't  go  to  work  any  longer.  A  nurse  would  come  and  give  him 
injections.  And  so  the  nurse  went  every  day  and  gave  him  an 
injection.  But  the  fever  got  worse  so  now  we  had  another 
problem.  When  people  had  been  in  the  camp  near  Netanga,  the 
Israeli  government  had  distributed  certificates  to  use  for  the 
hospital  health  system.  They  wouldn't  take  him  into  the  hospital 
without  this  certificate.  What  could  we  do? 

I  had  to  go  look  for  work.  I  went  to  to  an  employment 
agency.  The  woman  then  said,  "I  have  a  good  job  for  you  just 
outside  the  Netanga,  in  a  school.  They  need  someone  who  could 
cook  there."  They  took  me  on  there.  I  had  to  work  alternately 
one  day  in  the  morning  and  one  day  in  the  afternoon.  I  was  able 
to  come  home  to  my  husband  only  one  day  a  week  on  Sabbath  and 
that  was  very  hard.  There  were  no  buses  on  the  Sabbath  so  I  had 
to  wait  along  the  road  and  hitchhike.  I  wanted  to  see  how  my 
husband  was.  He  had  no  one  but  me,  and  he  was  a  very  good  man. 

One  day  I  got  there  and  found  him  crying.  This  was  after 
his  operation.  I  had  to  give  him  courage  that  he  would  be  well 
and  we  could  live  together  again. 
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During  the  time  he  was  in  the  hospital  I  ate  at  the  hospital 

and  saved  up.  1  had  no  kitchen.  I  asked  my  boss  if  I  could  turn 

an  empty  room  at  the  back  of  the  house  into  a  kitchen.  He 

answered  that  he  had  no  money  for  that  but  if  I  wanted  to  do  it  I 

could.  I  hired  a  carpenter  to  add  on  a  kitchen.  Then  I  had  to 
pay  for  everything.  A  woman  at  work  sold  me  two  bags  of 
concrete.  The  carpeter ,  however,  had  substituted  sand  for  the 
concrete  so  when  I  returned,  the  kitchen  had  fallen  in.  I  told 
the  carpenter,  "What  did  you  make  here?  With  sand?"  He  was 
afraid  I  would  call  the  police,  so  he  rebuilt  it  with  the 
concrete . 

Now  I  had  a  kitchen.  My  husband  was  still  in  the  hospital, 
so  everything  was  on  my  shoulders.  I  hoped  that  when  my  husband 
returned  we  could  have  a  kitchen  so  he  would  not  have  to  breathe 
the  cooking  smoke  after  his  operation. 

He  remained  in  the  hospital  for  thirteen  months  and  came 
home  January  4,  1950.  What  could  I  do?  I  had  to  leave  work  and 
take  care  of  him.  It  was  hard,  but  we  needed  an  income,  and  for 
my  husband  I  had  to  have  things  better  to  make  him  better  and 
regain  his  strength.  I  got  a  small  pension  from  work.  It  was 
not  easy  but  thank  God  he  got  stronger. 

I  began  to  consider  how  I  could  earn  a  living.  I  didn't 
want  to  turn  to  anyone  for  help. 
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My  neighbors  suggested  I  go  to  Tel  Aviv.  I  only  had  a  few 
pounds  to  buy  some  goods  for  reselling.  My  neighbors  gave  me 
advice  but  not  any  help.  But  I  didn't  resent  anyone,  only  my  bad 
luck . 

I  went  to  Tel  Aviv  and  bought  some  things  to  sell,  needles, 
thread,  tooth  paste,  shoe  polish  and  I  had  the  makings  of  a 
business . 

When  I  returned  home  I  told  my  husband  not  to  worry,  we 
would  be  all  right.  The  next  day  I  took  a  small  bench  for  my 
things  and  went  to  Hertzl  Street  and  I  placed  myself  not  far  from 
town.  There  was  a  business  woman  there.  She  went  over  to  the 
police  and  complained  that  I  was  a  competitor.  The  policeman 
came  and  told  me  I  wasn't  supposed  to  be  there.  I  told  him  about 
my  difficult  situation  but  he  insisted  that  I  could  sell  but  not 
here.  I  insisted  too,  "I'm  not  going  to  leave  this  spot.  I've 
only  been  in  this  country  for  two  years  and  I  have  a  sick 
husband.  He's  only  just  back  from  the  hospital  after  a  major 
operation."  He  listened  to  me  but  repeated,  "You  can't  stay 
here."  and  went  away.  The  next  day  I  put  myself  in  the  same 
spot.  The  business  woman  asked  me  why  I  was  there  again  and  the 
policeman  returned.  He  said,  "Come,  I'll  give  you  another  spot 
where  you  won't  get  chased  away."  I  had  no  choice  and  carrying 
my  bench,  I  followed  the  policeman.  He  put  me  into  a  courtyard 
not  far  from  the  Bank  of  Israel.  I  placed  myself  there  and 
unpacked  my  things  and  began  my  business.  I  already  earned 
enough  to  live  for  a  day. 
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My  husband  began  to  go  out  a  bit  and  it  was  spring. 


He 


came  to  me  and  began  to  feel  happy  again. 
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